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ments, save about a half-page of notes and bibliographical references 
introducing each one. There are very few footnotes. The notes con- 
tain a brief and clear statement of the nature of the document and the 
circumstances under which it was given. In a very large proportion of 
the papers there are considerable omissions. In some instances the charac- 
ter of the omission is indicated in brackets. The second charter of Vir- 
ginia, 1609, contains several pages of names of citizens of the various 
classes and noblemen who constitute the corporators ; in the place of 
these names there is a footnote indicating the numbers of the various 
classes. In such a case as this the note is much more convenient and 
expressive than would be the names of the persons, and there certainly is 
a great economy of space. But in the same charter there is an omission 
of a portion of the document which explicitly requires the government in 
Virginia organized under the first charter to surrender its authority into 
the hands of the governor provided for in the second charter, and there 
is nothing whatever to indicate the character of this omission. One 
may learn from the context that the new government was to be organized 
under the authority of the governor, but the omitted part, it would seem, 
is very closely related to the characteristic features of the charter. A 
very large portion of the omissions, however, are unimportant in them- 
selves. Comparing this volume with the earlier volume, it presents much 
more the air of completeness. It contains more nearly all the documents 
which the ordinary reader would expect to find. The two volumes are 
of especial use to readers deprived of library accommodations. They are 
convenient however for any reader, because the material is placed in form 
for easy reference. Jesse Macy 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John Fiske. 

(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1899. Pp. xvi, 294 ; xvi, 

400.) 

The general character of this work is what might have been expected 
by those who know Mr. Fiske's previous writings on American history. 
It is one of those books which occupy a position intermediate between 
the popular manual and the full history with all its critical appliances and 
scholarly methods. 

Such a work is exposed to special temptations and dangers. The 
writer has to avoid the brevity and dryness of a manual without feeling 
to the full the restraints and obligations of the serious historian. With 
difficulty can he rid himself of the poorer literary conventions of his 
day ; his style is apt to resemble that of the journalist. It cannot be 
said that Mr. Fiske has triumphed over these difficulties. His style lacks 
the emphasis which comes of self-restraint. He is at his worst, as is the 
wont of such writers, when he aims at being sportive or picturesque. His 
rhetoric is too often of the cheap and well-worn finery of the penny-a-liner. 
Underhill, the disreputable soldier of fortune who played a conspicuous 
part in New England history and strove so strangely and so unsuccessfully 
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to adapt himself to the surrounding atmosphere of Puritanism is " a gay 
Lothario. ' ' The servants of a tyrannical governor are his " myrmidons. ' ' 
It argues I think no exaggerated value for the dignity of history to be 
somewhat repelled when one meets with such a travesty of Carlyle as the 
following footnote (II. 216): "Oh no; good irate governor, very far 
from immaterial ; if it were really of no importance why this ruffled 
temper, why so much asperity and gall ; the bill provided for the election 
of rectors by the churchwardens and vestrymen, the amendment provid- 
ing that they must be collated by the governor. No one but Mr. Toots 
would say, ' It's of no consequence, thank you. ' " "The style is the 
man," and it seems to me that the blemishes which I have cited are the 
outward and visible sign of a certain lack of originality and power, not 
atoned for by a literary faculty nourished on the best models. And surely 
the resources of the English language are not so poor that they need to 
be eked out by such an abominable invention as " pivotal." 

But to say all this is not to deny that Mr. Fiske's book has real and 
solid merit. It is evident that in his general conceptions of history he is 
a disciple of Freeman and he has absorbed not a little that is good in the 
teaching of his master. Throughout he applies clear, definite, common- 
sense principles of evidence to the ascertainment of fact. I occasionally 
myself should dissent from his conclusions. It seems to me for example 
that his view of Leisler's aims and character errs on the side of charity ; 
that Leisler was more of an unscrupulous self-seeker, less of a patriotic 
fanatic than Mr. Fiske thinks him. But that is fair matter of contro- 
versy and Mr. Fiske lays the whole matter plainly and honestly before his 
readers. If he is somewhat blind to what I would call the literary obliga- 
tions and graces of history, he is never forgetful of its moral obligations 
nor of its conventions of good breeding. He is obviously anxious to 
deal in a judicial spirit with all the issues brought before him, with a 
leaning to the side of mercy, and he is always hearty in his recognition 
of the labors of others. Workers in the same field are in his eye col- 
leagues, not rivals. He is generously appreciative in his reference to a 
predecessor in the field of New York history, Brodhead, a writer who 
only needed more sense of proportion and a style more condensed, re- 
lieved, and emphatic to take very high rank among American historians. 
Twice only does Mr. Fiske fall into anything like an attitude of contro- 
versy, and most readers will think that in each case there is ample justifi- 
cation. As befits a disciple of Freeman, Mr. Fiske's wrath is roused by 
Lord Sherbrooke's well known dictum that the battle of Marathon was a 
small event because fewer men were killed there than in a good-sized 
colliery explosion. No one trained in colonial history, where everything 
lies in duly understanding the day of small things, is likely to commit or 
to tolerate that error. 

Again Mr. Fiske uses his opportunities to demolish, though with no 
ill temper or discourtesy, that strange fabric of delusion so elaborately 
built up by Mr. Douglas Campbell, a writer who held that Holland was 
the parent of everything good in the United States and that England was 
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an evil root, from which only bitter fruit, morally and politically, could 
grow. 

Mr. Fiske's works on the more controversial portions of American 
history show what this book confirms, that he has learnt a lesson some- 
times concealed from historians of more pretensions ; the truth that in- 
dividual men are better and worse than the systems which they represent, 
that the wise and honest have often been on that which history must 
pronounce the wrong side, just as the best cause has its admixture of 
fools and knaves among its followers. 

Mr. Fiske's present work falls into two main divisions : firstly, the 
history of New York, which is again subdivided into the Dutch coloniza- 
tion of New Netherlands, and the history of the colony after the English 
conquest under its new masters ; secondly, the history of the English 
colonies which occupied the territory between New York and Maryland, 
and which owed their existence, mainly though not wholly, to Quaker 
influence. 

In many respects the two sets of colonies were widely contrasted. 
Not one of those North American colonies which ultimately became the 
United States owed its existence less to motives of principle, to motives 
into which either political or religious conviction entered, than New 
Netherlands. The colony was in the conception of its founders and its 
early rulers a trading factory rather than an industrial community. Penn- 
sylvania on the other hand was the creation of religious enthusiasm, the 
work of one who was indeed in a sense a statesman but with whom polit- 
ical motives were throughout subordinate to spiritual issues. And yet 
with all this essential difference there were strong points of likeness. 
New York was cosmopolitan because a community of traders readily 
opened its arms to men of all nationalities and creeds. Pennsylvania 
was cosmopolitan because its founder repudiated all visible tests and 
clung to the spiritual brotherhood of all men as the central truth of life. 
Thus the Middle colonies stood definitely separated from the Puritan 
states to the North and from the slave-holding planters to the South. To 
speak of the New England colonies as states may be technically an ana- 
chronism but no other term does justice to their life, compact, concen- 
trated and detached. They were oligarchies of creed as the Southern 
colonies were oligarchies of color, each exclusive and self-reliant. So 
far as an oligarchy could spring up in the Middle colonies it was an oli- 
garchy of wealth. And this likeness of condition, marking off these 
colonies from their neighbors, gave a certain common character to the 
part which the communities on Delaware Bay or in the valley of the 
Hudson have played in the national life. Both have been more largely 
swayed by material aims, than abstract principles. Those ideas which 
have determined the course of national thought whether in the world of 
politics or the world of moral speculation have for the most part found 
their home elsewhere. 

In another respect the conquest of New York and the settlement of 
Delaware Bay and the valley of the Susquehanna may be looked on as a 
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single movement. It completed the British occupation of the Atlantic 
sea-board. The English colonies might be hemmed in by an enemy 
holding the valleys of the Mississippi, the Ohio and the St. Lawrence. 
They were no longer in danger of being cut asunder save by invasion and 
armed occupation. 

But the parts played by the two colonies as links in the chain of de- 
fence differed widely. New York was in the main a source of strength 
to the menaced colonies of New England. The one invaluable legacy 
which the rulers of New Netherlands bequeathed to their conquerors and 
successors was the friendship of the Five Nations. New York, largely 
dependent on the fur-trade, was too deeply interested in the secure occu- 
pation of the Western Highlands and the upper valley of the Hudson, to 
be lethargic or lukewarm. 

On the other hand Pennsylvania was the weak point in the English 
chain of defence. Mr. Roosevelt in the first volume of The Winning of 
the West has pointed out how Penn's Indian policy, admirable in con- 
ception, bequeathed a fatal legacy of weakness to his successors, resulting 
as is the wont of weakness in cruelty. A humanitarian and optimistic 
policy shutting its eyes to plain facts and ignoring obvious dangers, was 
over and over again rudely broken by some deed of unauthorized violence. 
And Parkman has pointed out how the traditions of Penn too often fur- 
nished later rulers and citizens of Pennsylvania with a decent pretext 
for a cowardly and selfish indifference to the interest of the sister colonies. 

The great central interest of the colonial history of New York lies in 
the process whereby a Dutch colony gradually put on forms of life largely 
English. It seems to me that Mr. Fiske hardly feels the pressure of this 
question and hardly answers it adequately. Yet if he does not attempt 
to solve it directly and formally we may find in his book an implicit 
answer which covers much of the ground. During the twenty years 
which preceded the English conquest, a quiet process of Anglicizing the 
colony had been going on. Small settlements from New England gradu- 
ally established themselves on Dutch territory. Two influences worked 
to help this. The personal character of the Dutch governor, Stuyvesant, 
an austere, self-restrained disciplinarian, had more in common with New 
Englanders than with his own people. Again the purely commercial 
character of New Netherlands had invested it with that strange cosmo- 
politanism which it has never lost. New Amsterdam was, as Mr. Fiske 
reminds us, a city in whose streets "a dozen or fifteen" languages were 
spoken. Thus a weak and ill-defined type of national character was 
brought into competition with a singularly definite and concentrated one. 

To work out in detail the process of change would be an interesting 
and a not unprofitable task. Kalm, the Swedish traveller, has a locus 
classicus on the subject which I am surprised that Mr. Fiske should not 
have noticed. Kalm visited New York in 1748. He says that most of 
the settlers, "especially the old people, speak their mother tongue." 

"They begin however," he goes on to say, " by degrees to change 
their manners and opinions, chiefly indeed in the town and in its 
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neighborhood; for most of the young people now speak principally 
English and go only to the English church ; and would even take it amiss 
if they were called Dutchmen and not Englishmen. ' ' 

Mr. Fiske devotes what might seem to some a rather disproportionate 
amount of space to the career of Penn before he took up the task of 
colonization. Considering the extent of Penn's personal influence on 
his colony I am not inclined to take exception. But it seems to me 
that Mr. Fiske hardly perceives the close similarity and intimate relation 
between Penn the religious thinker and Penn the politician and colonist. 
Penn's religious writings show that he really did attain to that conviction, 
so often professed, so seldom held as a practical working principle, that 
all creeds and dogmas are as trifles compared with righteousness of life, 
not as embodied in external action, but as resting on loyal submission to 
the will of God. And as Penn was indifferent to system in religion so 
was he in politics. He would have willingly subscribed to both articles 
of the eighteenth-century creed, religious and political, and declared that 
" the best administered must be the best," as well as that " he can't be 
wrong whose life is in the right. ' ' 

This in a great measure was the secret of his alliance with James II. 
The career and the downfall of the last Stuart king is unintelligible unless 
we clearly grasp the truth that in his eyes it was wholly unreasonable for 
subjects to ask for any security over and above the good will and good 
intentions of their ruler. Penn's conceptions of the duties of a ruler 
were far higher and more enlightened than those of his patron. But the 
same fallacy ran through them, and to all demands by his colonists for 
the protection of constitutional machinery his answer virtually was "no 
protection can be needed against me, since my objects and interests are 
identical with yours. " And thus while Penn was brilliantly successful 
in founding a colony imbued with certain definite ideas and principles, 
his subsequent career as an administrator was a failure. 

The life of the Middle colonies lacks the interest which attaches to 
their neighbors on the North and the South. There is none of that mar- 
vellous power of creating and adopting political institutions which be- 
longs to the virtually autonomous communities of New England. There 
is not that varied and attractive development of individual character which 
was called out by the conditions of Southern life. Yet the Middle colo- 
nies had their part to play and not an unimportant one. The fusion of 
bodies differing so widely as did the Puritan colonies of the North from 
the slave-holding colonies of the South was made possible by the addi- 
tion of a third element having something in common with each. The 
social and economical methods of life in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
and in the rural parts of New York had more in common with the yeoman 
system of New England than with the latifundia of the South. On the 
other hand the city of New York had in its hereditary oligarchy of wealthy 
merchants a class much akin to the planters of Maryland, Virginia and 
South Carolina and even more to the merchants of Charleston. The Mid- 
dle colonies were fitted by their character and antecedents to play that 
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part which their geographical position seemed plainly to demand. Their 
establishment under English rule was a needful step toward national 
union. 1 

John A. Doyle. 

Religion under the Barons of Baltimore, Being a Sketch of Eccle- 
siastical Affairs from the Founding of the Maryland Colony in 
1634 to the formal Establishment of the Church of England in 
1692, with special reference to the claim that Maryland was 
founded by Roman Catholics as the Seed-Plot of Religious 
Liberty. By C. Ernest Smith, D.D., Rector of the Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore. (Baltimore : E. A. 
Lycett. 1899. Pp. xii, 379.) 

Dr. Smith having, as it seems, recently devoted himself to the study 
of Maryland history, has discovered that a remarkable mythus prevails, 
not among Marylanders only, but in quarters that should be better in- 
formed. He finds, to his surprise and pain, a wide-spread belief that 
George and Cecilius Calvert were wise, liberal-minded and sincere men ; 
that both had it at heart to provide in the western world a refuge for 
their fellow-believers ; that Cecilius established in Maryland the policy 
of religious toleration which was maintained so long as the proprietary 
government had control ; and that, upon the whole, these are things to 
look back to with satisfaction. 

His studies have led him to the conclusion that George Calvert was 
a double hypocrite, pretending to be a Protestant when he was secretly 
a member of the Church of Rome, and pretending to be a Catholic when 
he was but half a Catholic, if that ; that Cecilius was a shrewd and selfish 
politician whose single aim was to make money out of his colony ; and 
that the famous Toleration Act of 1649 was "really a most disgraceful 
piece of intolerance, " "a disgrace to the statute-book." These con- 
clusions, he intimates, have been forced upon him against his will, but 
" the facts have conquered him," and only zeal for the truth forces him 
to the "ungraceful duty" of destroying a pleasing illusion. 

This ingenuousness, the number of references to authorities, and his 
easy and masterful way of dealing with them, will probably seem impos- 
ing to readers who go no farther than his pages, and to whom " Neill " 
or "Anderson " carries as much weight as the Council Journal or the 
State Papers. 

Dr. Smith is not alone among historians in believing that to cite an- 
other writer as asserting a thing is tantamount to proving it ; that an 

1 A competent correspondent has pointed out to Mr. Doyle and to the managing ed- 
itor that the Indians of Manhattan Island were not " a part of the great Lenni-Lenape 
confederacy, afterwards known as Delawares " (Fiske, I. 120); that the Indians of the 
Delaware River and the lower Hudson had not become tributary to the Iroquois in 1640 
(I. 177); that the first newspaper in Philadelphia (1719) was The American Weekly 
Mercury, not The American (II. 249 n. ); and that Andrew Hamilton was not a Quaker 
(II. 254, 255). 



